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addressing his discourse to him1; but if he found his dignified indirect overtures sullenly neglected, he was quite indifferent, and considered himself as having done all that he ought to do, and the other as now in the wrong.
Being to set out for Scotland on the loth of November, I wrote to him at Streatham, begging that he would meet me in town on the pth; but if this should be very inconvenient to him, I would go thither. His answer was as follows:—
'To JAMES BOSWELL, ESQ. 'DEAR SIR,
' Upon balancing the inconveniences of both parties, I find it will less incommode you to spend your night here, than me to come to town. I wish to see you, and am ordered by the lady of this house to invite you hither. Whether you can come or not, I shall not have any occasion of writing to you again before your marriage, and therefore tell you now, that with great sincerity I wish you happiness.
' I am, dear Sir, ' Your most affectionate humble servant,
' SAM. JOHNSON.' 'Nov. 9, 1769.'
1 Mrs. Piozzi (Anec. p. 97) tells how one day at Streatham ' when he was musing over the fire, a young gentleman called to him suddenly, and I suppose he thought disrespectfully, in these words :—" Mr. Johnson, would you advise me to marry ?" " I would advise no man to marry, Sir," returns for answer in a very angry tone Dr. Johnson, "who is not likely to propagate understanding," and so left the room. Our companion looked confounded, and I believe had scarce recovered the consciousness of his own existence, when Johnson came back, and drawing his chair among us, with altered looks and a softened voice, joined in the general chat, insensibly led the conversation to the subject of marriage, where he laid himself out in a dissertation so useful, so elegant, so founded on the true knowledge of human life, and so adorned with beauty of sentiment, that no one ever recollected the offence except to rejoice in its consequences.' This ' young gentleman,' according to Mr. Hayward (Mrs. Piozzi's Auto. i. 69), was Sir John Lade, the hero of the ballad which Johnson recited on his deathbed. For other instances of Johnson's seeking a reconciliation, see post.ULoy 7,1773, and April 12 and May 8, 1778.
I was 96, they stand, thus :— 'A vest as admired Voltiger had on, Which, from this Island's foes, his grandsire won, Whose artful colour pass'd the Tyrian dye, Oblig'd to triumph in this legacy.'
